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WICHITA’S: CROWTH 

Workers migrating to 
Wichita’s war industries have 
swollen the City’s population 
by 65% in two years. Sudden 
demand for expanded munici- 
pal services has resulted in a 
57% increase in the cost of 
city government. Reporting on 
the City’s leaping budget to 
the Wichita Chamber of Com- 
merce, Realtor Hobart Brady 
finds that real estate values, 
and hence revenue possibili- 
ties for the City, have in- 
creased but 9%. The result 
of this discrepancy between 
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rising factors is “slow confisca- 
tion” of real property through 
the ad valorem tax system. 
Economies are possible, Mr. 
Brady believes, through a 
curbing of “political hobbies” 
high-minded undertakings 
sold upon some variation ol 
the argument that they will 
save the taxpayer money, but 
he concludes that neither re- 
duction in operating costs nor 
the results of tax limitation 
laws can in themselves be ex- 
pected to solve the dilemma. 
He suggests a broadening ol 
the city tax base through such 
new revenues as municipal — 
salary taxes, license taxes, oc- THE 
cupier taxes, franchise taxes, CITY PLANNING 


sales taxes, and charges for 
special services. aes 


WICHITA 


Increases in urban area, 
like increases in population, 
boost the cost of local gov- 
ernment. Recognizing the 
threat of an uneconomic city 
pattern resulting from a_ needless 
future development, the Planning Commission of 
Wichita favors a sub-division policy that would 
retain reasonable compactness in the general ar- 
rangement of the community. “This does not mean 
a congested condition with no open space whatso- 
ever,” the Commission declares, “but rather a de- 
velopment where there are spacious lots, logically 
arranged uses of land. adequate parks and _ plavy- 
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»rounds, but no large intervening vacant areas and 
no sparsely settled or s« attered districts.’ 
Convenience and livability, as well as municipal 
economy, require orderly cohesion in plans made 
now for post-war development and redevelopment. 


Effective redevelopment is essential to this kind of 


planning. W ithout it, there can be no replacement 
of worn out districts, and consequently no encour- 
agement to new building in established areas. 
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U. L. I. TRUSTEES TO MEET IN WASHINCTON ON SEPTEMBER 25 


President Hugh Potter 


has called a meeting of the Board of 


Trustees of the Urban Land 


Institute for September 25 at Washington, to discuss the Neighborhood Development bill (S. 


1163), a number of suggested amendments to it, and other business of the Institute. 


The Board 


will meet at lunch in the Pan American Room of the Mayflower Hotel at 12:30 P. M. and con- 


tinue in a business session. 
can Room. 


There will also be a dinner meeting at 7:00 P. M. in the Pan Ameri- 


ALL MEMBERS INVITED TO ATTEND 


All members of the Institute are invited and urged to attend the evening session. 


Those 


intending to be present are asked to notify the Institute office so that proper arrangements may 


be made with the Hotel. 





‘The office will make hotel reservations for members on request. 


PROPOSE AIDS TO LAND ASSEMBLY FOR REBUILDING 


All roads to rebuilt cities lead over the hump of 
high land costs in the areas that are ripe for re- 
placement. The values are generally too high to 
support marketable redevelopment. Senator Wag- 
ner’s Neighborhood Development Bill (S. 1163) 
seeks to surmount the barrier by using long terms 
and low interest rates of Federal credit to absorb 
the discrepancy between cost of land in worn out 
districts and the new use value that will have to be 
placed on it to encourage appropriate rebuilding. 


Homer Hoyt and Leonard C. Smith, writing in 
the July issue of The Appraisal Journal propose 
a number of other measures, to be used in connec- 
tion with an extension of Federal credit as proposed 
by the Wagner Bill, for scaling the value of land 
to actual rebuilding possibilities. They urge sys- 
tematic foreclosure of tax delinquent property; the 
closing of unnecessary streets, which may recapture 
as much as twenty- five per cent of some areas for 
other purposes; enforcement of health and safety 
regulations that require demolition in lieu of re- 
habilitation; and the purchase of reversionary rights 
in land as a substitute for condemnation for imme- 
diate possession. The authors explain the last pro- 
posal as follows: 


“Suppose there is an old house on a lot 25 by 100 
feet, which on the basis of its income, is valued at 
$6,000. Of this amount $5,000 might be attributed 
to the building and $1,000 to the land. If this 
building is a typical one in blighted areas, it is over 
fifty years old. Let us suppose that in this case it 
appears that the building has ten years of remaining 
economic life and that ten years from today the 
building will be worthless. The sole value then 
remaining will be in the land, the present value of 
which is $1,000. The owner would be compensated 
today for his reversionary rights in the land accru- 
ing ten years hence. The present value of $1,000 
due after ten years discounted at 6 per cent would 
be at $558. Ifa municipal or public body is pur- 


chasing the land, it probable that the interest 
rate would be as low as 2144 per cent. Thus, the 
total cost of this site at the end of ten years includ- 
ing interest at 214 per cent would amount to $714. 
Thus by buying the reversion, the land would ulti- 
mately cost the public or the redevelopment corpo- 
ration — about twenty-nine cents a square foot 
instead of $2.40 a square foot if the entire rights 
had iad aaa” 


Messrs. Hoyt and Smith believe that a local 
agency that undertakes to acquire land for rede- 
velopment will be favored by an increment in plot- 
tage value; that is, an increase in value due to 
changes made in size and shape of lots, and this 
increment. they feel, should accrue to the agency 
that assembles and replots the land rather than to 
individual owners of scattered properties in areas 
now blighted. 


Commonly overlooked as a factor in the high 
cost of land acquired under public auspices is the 
cumbersome process of land acquisition that  pre- 
vails in most jurisdictions. David R. Levin, Trans- 
portation Economist of the Public Roads Adminis- 
tration, in a recent pamphlet, Public Land Acquisi- 
tion For Highway Purposes, points out that there 
are 320 different legally prescribed methods of con- 
demnation in 55 jurisdictions. Pennsylvania, for 
example, has 46; Nebraska, 15; Missouri, 13. 

While Mr. Levin's interest is primarily in land 
acquisition for highway purposes, much of his com- 
ment is fully applicable to acquisition for urban 
redevelopment. He proposes a number of measures 
to simplify condemnation procedure. They include 
the establishment of a single. efhicient method olf 
land acquisition; simplification of condemnation 
action modeled after the Court of Claims _pro- 
cedure under the New York Grade Crossing Elimi- 
nation Act; and legal sanction of marginal land 
acquisition or “excess condemnation” as it is usually 


labeled. 
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‘Transformation of a square mile slum near Pitts- 
burgh’s imposing Grant Street into “one of the 
most desirable residential sections in the City of 
Pittsburgh” is attainable by private interests under 
the terms of Senator Wagner's proposed Neighbor- 
hood Development bill, according to George E. 
Evans, City Councilman and a recently appointed 
member of the Board of Trustees of the Urban 
Land Institute. . 

The 640 acre area, known as the Hill District. 
now has a population of 40,000; 10,000 dwelling 
units; 10,000 buildings, 90°; of which are substand- 
ard; and is the locale of about half of Pittsburgh’s 
crime, disease, and juvenile delinquency. It is 
assessed at $30,000,000 (land $12,000,000; buildings, 
518,000,000), and is owned by 7,000 different prop- 
erty owners who owe the City $1,400,000 in delin- 
quent taxes. It is cut through by an excessive 
number of streets which occupy one-third of the 
total area. 

The City 
acquire 


would need to borrow $40,000,000 to 
the entire area and make necessary utility 


S. 1163 WOULD PERMIT PRIVATE REBUILDING OF PITTSBURGH HILL 
DISTRICT SAYS CITY COUNCILMAN GEORGE E. EVANS 





improvements in it. One hundred acres now in 
unnecessary streets could be recaptured and _ profit- 
ably used in a new neighborhood plan that would 
provide for a population density of thirty families 
per acre, ample open space and playgrounds, and 
suitable I indscaping. ‘The building lots could then 
be conveyed to private builders for redevelopment 
as proposed in the Wagner bill. 

Mr. Evans proposes that the area be divided into 
five related parts, so that rebuilding may take place 
in one part at a time. He its convinced that such 
an undertaking would be sound financially and 
socially. The extremely desirable location of the 
area with respect to centers. of interest in Pitts- 
burgh, he states, makes it probable that increased 
values in the area could eventually amortize the 
original cost. Mr. Evans proposes that land acquisi- 
tion be undertaken at the earliest possible time so 
that the area will be in the possession of the City 
when the war ends. It could thus be used to open 
opportunities for private investment, building, and 
employment in the immediate post-war period. 


OCCUPIER’S TAX 


Suggestion of an occupier’s tax to supplement 
local property taxes, one of a series of recommenda- 
tions made by the Committee on Intergovern- 
mental Fiscal Relations (see April, 1948, Bulletin), 
has aroused significant official and unofficial interest. 

A report of the Committee on Local Government 
Revenues of the Municipal Finance Officers Asso- 
ciation of the United States and Canada states that 
“any proposal intended to broaden the narrow base 
on which local revenue systems rest is worthy of 
consideration.” “The Committee “advocates that 
this Association include in its activity program for 
the coming year a comprehensive study of the 
feasibility of ‘supplementing the property tax with 
a rental tax on occupiers.’ ” 

George S. Mooney, Executive Director of the 
Canadian Federation of Mayors and Munic ipalities, 
in a brief recently submitted to Federal, Provincial. 
and local governments of Canada, reviews the pro- 
posal and concludes that “it may well be the salva- 
tion of the property tax base of municipal reve- 
nues.” Mr. Mooney cites, as the greatest revenue 
need Canadian cities, a new tax that will not 
overlap existing Federal and Provincial taxes, that 
will permit the cities to tap their own economic 
resources without depending on the sharing of 
Federal and Provincial revenues, that will cover all 
or a vast majority of the urban citizenry, and that 
will not have a regressive effect. He urges the cities 
of Canada to explore the possibilities of an occu- 
pier’s tax as a possible fulfillment of these condi- 
tions. 

ok 


Hardy, of the National Council of 
Estate 


Taxpayers, suggests a gradual 
progressing to the occupier’s tax. 


Real 
program ol 


The effect of the 
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ad valorem system has been forcing land into gov- 
ernment ownership, he declares, pointing to the 
fact that nearly one-third of the Nation’s total land 
area is owned by government. 

laxation of real property upon the use value 
principle, and ultimately the establishment of an 
occupier’s tax, he urges, will permit capital to flow 
more freely into production and maintenance; dis- 
courage over development and under development 
of land; tend to stabilize values and earnings; im- 
prove municipal finance; strengthen local govern- 
ment. Under such a revenue system, he states, “the 
renter can more easily and more intelligently pro- 
tect himself from excessive taxation. He is billed 
separately for rent and for taxes, so he always knows 
which dog is biting him.” 

Inequities and deficiencies in local revenue sys- 
tems have developed gradually, yee the correctives, 
Mr. Hardy believes, will also materialize slowly. 
However, he calls attention to the fact that present 
laws are sufhiciently flexible to permit the introduc- 
tion of the use value principle in assessment. His 
organization is now undertaking studies in the 
Chicago area, with the sanction of local assessing 
authorities, looking to use value assessment. The 
work is being projected on the assumption that a 
definite proportion, perhaps one-third, of net in- 
come from property should be paid to local govern- 
ment in the form of taxes. “That is an empirical 
fraction,” observes Mr. Hardy. “Maybe it should 
be greater. Maybe it should be smaller. But some 
place between nothing and everything is the correct 
figure. Certainly the present practice of taking all 
of one building’s income. and one-fourth of an- 
other's is unsound and illogical.” 


CHICAGO SEEKS REPLANNING 
AUTHORITY 


Chicago’s deliberate and systematic moves to- 
ward a remodeled civic arrangement suggest the 
grand strategy of warfare. Its clearly defined objec- 
tives have been kept in view. Constant reconnai- 
sance has been carried on, while there has been a 
steady closing in on the big job. The reinforce- 
ment of adequate authority is now being sought so 
that heavy artillery may be speedily brought into 
play. The whole fascinating campaign is ‘mapped 
out in the most recent communique of the Plan 
Commission, Building New Neighborhoods. 

Eighteen square miles of prematurely subdivided 
but largely undeveloped land within the city limits 
await the post-war neighborhood builder. Existing 
laws require all plotting to follow the rectangular 
system within prescribed standards of block lengths 
and street widths regardless of the planned type 
of development. 

The Plan Commission has formulated subdivi- 
sion standards that depart widely from the gridiron 
system in accordance with the most improved mod- 
ern practice. It now asks for authority to replat 
the rigidly laid-out areas that can be readied for 
immediate post-war development, as well as the 
twenty-three square miles of blighted area that have 
been singled out for redevelopment. It also requests 
improved land acquisition procedures, and suggests 
the establishment of a Municipal Land Office to 


reorganize and reclaim unused subdivisions. 

A number of specific areas have been replanned 
in detail to lend pursuasiveness to the Commission’s 
contention that “All of the longing of the city 
dweller for a ‘house in the country’ can be realized 
within Chicago.” 

* 


MIAMI POLL ON POST-WAR 
IMPROVEMENT PROGRAM 


Newspapers of Miami, cooperating with the 
Miami Planning Board in a poll to determine 
the public order of preference for a number of 
major public improvements, have published ballots 
containing alphabetical lists of needed projects 
ranging from Bridges to Waterworks. 

Early balloting gave first places to an extension 
of the Orange Bowl, a Municipal Auditorium, and 
a new City Administration Building. The ballot 
listed fifteen public improvements, and contained 
a blank space for the writing in of any improvement 
not on the list. Most popular written in suggestion 
was for a new bus terminal. Disconcertingly, a few 
write-ins favored “planning and zoning.” 

Said the Miami Daily News editorially, “Vo offer 
these suggestions should be regarded by every citi- 
ven as a privilege well worth exercising. ... In Ger- 
many, Hitler would draw a few rough architect's 
sketches of the new Berlin, and that would be that.” 


MORE COMMENT ON THE NEIGHBORHOOD DEVELOPMENT BILL (S. 1163) 


Introduced by Senator Robert F. 


“The Institute’s program seems a sensible one. Con 
sidering the demand for new homes and the ability of 
large numbers of families to buy or rent them who 
during the depression were unable to do so at standard 
prices, there is an enormous opportunity for private 
enterprise to solve one of the nation’s chief social and 
economic problems—the problem of inadequate hous 
ing.” 

Buffalo News 


“J trust that a practicable plan may be worked out 
to rebuild worn-out town and city areas by private 
enterprise. I have long been in favor of the idea.” 

Honorable Emmet O'Neal, 
Member of Congress. 


‘The chief merit of the Wagner measure is that it 
proposes to lodge responsibilitv for new development 
in private enterprise, merely extending the opportu 
nitv to obtain federal funds for the purchase of the 
land. First, however, the cities themselves should uti 
lize their police powers to get rid of deteriorated struc 
tures that are a menace to society.” 

Johnstown Tribune. 


“This would improve the community's tax position 
by restoring property values. It would also provide 
eXtensive post-war employment.” 

Corning Leader. 


“It is my opinion that the ‘Neighborhood Develop- 
ment Act’ which has been introduced by Senator Wag- 
ner will serve a good purpose after the war and that 
the provision for grants to be used in the preparation 
of plans at this time is an excellent idea.” 

John C. Hall, 
Realty Mortgage Company, 
Birmingham. 
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Wagner on June 4, 1943 


“It would not be throwing federal money down a 
hole but lending it where it would do some good.” 


Herkimer, N. Y. Telegram. 


“With the plan outlined T am in general accord. ‘To 
attain the desired end there must be cooperation, and 
plans should be formulated now. It may be too late 
if we wait for the war to end.” 

Honorable Sam C. Ford, 
Governor of Montana. 


“Such enterprises on the whole are most valuable. 
They counteract the tendency of most cities to die 
around the business section as the residential areas are 
moved out to the suburbs or near them. They pro 
vide for planned municipal growth and in this country 
far too little attention has been paid to city planning 
by most municipalities.” 

Newport News Press. 


“The Urban Land Institute projects as per Senator 
Wagner's bill will fit in with our local program and 
we will continue to go forward with plans already de- 
veloped for the elimination of blighted areas in the 
City. We welcome this movement to be promoted by 
private funds and all others in the South and the 
Nation having the objective.” 

Honorable W. Cooper Green. 
Mayor of Birmingham. 


Our Planning and Post-War Planning Committee 
have studied the Urban Land Institute Bulletin con- 
taining Senate Bill 1163 introduced by Senator Wagner 
in great detail and I am most happy to report to vou 
that we are in complete accord in most of the features 
contained in. bill.” 

Maurice J. Krasnev. Chairman, 

Planning and Post-War Planning 
Committee, 

Atlantic City Real Estate Board. 








